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A CITY OF WISCONSIN. 
BY ONE OF ITS CITIZENS. 


PERHAPS some of your readers would desire to 
hear of the rise of a town or city in what, forty 
years ago, could well be styled the Far West, 
situated as the site was then in the wilds of 
Wisconsin. But in a country of the size of 
the United States of America, where the cur- 
rent of immigration is continually flowing past a 
certain point towards the setting sun, the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Oshkosh think they cannot 
any longer be classed as residing in the Far 
West, and they themselves are apt to apply that 
term to such places as border on the Rocky 
Mountains, or those States which are bounded by 
the Pacific Ocean. The name of Oshkosh is so 
unique and uncommon, that to many residents 
of distant places in the country it is popularly 
supposed to be a mythic city, they not even 
taking the trouble to look the matter up in a 
gazetteer. In the large theatres of the eastern 
cities, when the funny man bounces on the stage 
and is asked where he comes from, if he gives 
Oshkosh as the answer, he is invariably greeted 
with the most tumultuous applause, a circum- 
stance which is certain to raise the ire of any 
citizen of our burgh who may happen to be pres- 
ent. However, there is no question but that 
our beautiful city really exists, and that of late 
years it has been coming into prominence, not 
only as a summer resort, but in various other 
ways, as we shall see. 

The city was originally named after a cele- 
brated chief of a tribe of Indians who made the 
shores of Lake Winnebago in years gone by their 
hunting-grounds. The situation is pleasant and 
well chosen, being on a point at which the Fox 
River enters the lake. This latter body of water 
is about thirty miles in length, and from ten to 
fourteen in breadth. Its depth will not average 
more than twenty-five feet. It is the largest 
body of fresh water within the confines of a 
single State, and its appearance indicates that it 


was far larger in former times—a fact which can 
easily be confirmed by the shells, sand, and drift 
found at long distances from its present bound- 
aries. Along the ridges and high lands which 
border the lake, traces of the Glacial Age are 
plainly to be seen in the boulders, composed of 
granite and gneiss, which are to be found scat- 
tered about, and which vary in size from a foot 
in diameter to several tons in weight. There 
are no quarries of any such stone to be found 
near here, and these wanderers seem to be well 
rounded and scored from the friction to which 
they had been subjected. 

Oshkosh in former years was a great lumber 
centre, and nearly all the ‘cut’—that is, the 
daily output of a saw-mill—was then disposed. 
of within the State, to supply the needs of the 
emigrants who flocked to the land of promise. 
The supply of standing pine was then situated 
only at a short distance from the settlement, and 
the logs which were cut in the winter could be 
sawn early in the following summer: but now, 
all is changed ; the standing pine is distant from 
the city over two hundred miles, and it takes a 
second summer to float the saw-logs to the few 
mills which are still in operation. Nearly all 
the saw-mills have been moved up north nearer 
to the pine, and the few which remain supply 
the higher grades of lumber for the use of such 
factories as make sash, doors, and venetian blinds. 
There are more of these articles turned out in a 
year here than in any other city of the United 
States. Some of the factories make as many as 
a thousand doors, with sash and blinds in the 
same proportion, in a single day. Oshkosh also 
possesses the largest match-factory in the country, 
an establishment which is yearly being extended 
in size; and if the white pine only holds out, 
there is no telling what will be its ultimate 
capacity. 

The unit of measure in lumber in Wisconsin, 
and in fact all over the States, is one thousand 
superficial feet one inch in thickness. It is sold 
at so much per thousand, according to grade, 


The mills in Oshkosh range in capacity from 
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an output of sixty up to one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand feet every ten hours, that being 
considered a day’s work ; but such capacity or 
output, great as it seems, is far exceeded by mills 
in the northern peninsula of Michigan, some of 
which are able to cut two hundred and fifty 
thousand feet each day. 

Within the past six years, band-saws have 
entirely superseded the large five-feet circulars 
formerly in use. The reason of the change is, 
that thinner saws can be made to do the work 
better, and with less waste of material, for that 
which heretofore passed off in refuse or sawdust 
is now utilised as lumber. It would have been 
well had the change in the cutting of lumber 
been introduced years ago, for then there would 
not have been the reckless waste of the magni- 
ficent pine forests of this section of the country. 

The first or highest class of saw-logs are com- 

of soft white pine, and eminently suited 
or the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, and 
match-splints. Therefore no logs but of a supe- 
rior 1 are commonly sent for sale to Oshkosh, 
for the cost of driving or of floating a low class 
of logs a distance of two hundred miles would 
not pay expenses; such a class of logs being 
manufactured into ‘culls’—the cheapest class o 
lumber—and ‘common’ lumber, near the spot 
where they were cut; and when manufactured, 
the lumber is shipped per rail to the various 
States where there is a demand for it. 

But the industry which dwarfs and over- 
shadows all others in our beautiful burgh at 

resent is the cutting of ice on Lake Winnebago. 

he winter of 1889-90 was a phenomenal one all 
over the western States. Even in this latitude 
there were but a few really cold days, and as 
a consequence, little if any ice could be put up 
at Milwaukee, Chicago, or other cities. Those 
companies engaged in the business south of us 
were therefore compelled to come north to get a 
supply for the vast requirements of their trade 
during the coming summer, This state of affairs 
happened only twice before in a period of seven- 
teen years. It is difficult for a person living in a 
cool climate like that of the British Islands to 
realise the magnitude of the ice industry in the 
United States. What a few years since was 
considered as a luxury, is now regarded as an 
article of prime necessity. Its uses are so various, 
that I do not see how people could get along 
without it. The daily supply deposited in the 
kitchens of the rich and poor forms but a small 

rtion of the uses to which it is applied. The 
demand for it at the breweries, the meat-markets, 
the creameries, and also in the shipping of fish 
and fruits in the refrigerating cars, consumes a 
quantity which is enormous, To stand on the 
banks of our lake and view the fifteen hundred 
or perhaps two thousand men together with the 
large squadron of horses and portable steam- 
engines, all at work from six o'clock in the 


morning till ten at night, then a person is apt to | 


realise in a small degree the magnitude of the 
work, and the vast quantity of ice necessary 
to carry a few cities safely over our fervid 
summers, 

Oshkosh is only one of the places on our lake 
where the ice companies work ; they are also to 
be found equally busy wherever there are ship- 
ping facilities, or where the various railroads can 


run side-tracks to the water. This statement 
applies not only to Lake Winnebago, but to ever 
body of water all over the North-west from whic 
ice can be loaded on the cars and shipped south. 
The system applied here to the work reduces the 
cost of cutting the ice and placing it either in 
the gigantic stores or on board the cars to from 
sevenpence to one and sevenpence per ton; and 
the freight to Chicago is about four shillings 
more; while speculators in 1890 were buying 
up all the ice in Oshkosh at from ten shillings 
to twelve and sixpence per ton—thus giving a 
handsome profit to the ice-cutters, The quantity 
cut that year within six weeks and stored here 
was computed at one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons; and during that time one thousand cars 
have been shipped direct, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty tons each car. The ice on the lake runs 
from fourteen to twenty inches in thickness ; and 
in exceptionally cold winters it has been as thick 
as three feet. When an ice-field is chosen for 
operations, the snow has to be removed with 
scrapers and dumped into a hole in the water ; 
then a man marks it off with an ice-plough, 
drawn by a steady team of horses, into oblong 
squares sixteen by twenty-four inches; and he 
is followed by the regular ice-ploughs, which 
cut four inches in depth, and commonly go over 
the field a second time. The work is now ready 
for the crew of men furnished with slender steel 
bars, provided with chisel points, who force the 
blocks of ice asunder with a single downward 
stroke; and then they are pushed through a nar- 
row canal by another crew till they are hoisted 
by the steam-engines, in endless chains, up an 
inclined plane either into the stores or on board 
the railroad cars, 

The instruments which are used to cut into the 
ice, although called ploughs, do not bear much 
resemblance to those used in tillage. They con- 
sist of seven cast-steel cutters, three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, secured in a plough-beam, and 
all set on one level, They are kept very sharp, 
and do the work most effectively. A team of 
horses draws them along with all the ease pos- 
sible. Oshkosh has derived a most substantial 
benefit from this industry, as it comes at a season 
of the year when work is difficult to procure, and 
a large portion of the population would otherwise 
be compelled to pass the winter in enforced idle- 
ness. 

The companies cutting ice here, besides paying 
out large sums for labour, buy all their supplies 
of lumber, nails, and sawdust he packing, at this 

oint, and the city gives in return many acres of 
rozen water. There is no doubt of it but Osh- 
kosh gets the best of the bargain. 

That portion of Wisconsin contiguous to the 
State of Michigan is rich in iron and copper 
deposits, nor is it destitute of even veins of 
silver and gold ; but the latter two are not present 
in such quantities as would be considered worth 
the cost of development. The State of Michigan 
is also abundantly supplied with mineral wealth ; 
but in neither case can any of the ore taken 
out in the State be smelted near the mines, 
for there is no coal found in either of these 
States. It is much to be regretted that there 
is no fuel for smelting purposes; for if there 
were, this would be one of the greatest manu- 
facturing points on the face of the globe, as the 
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people have all the vim and push for which 
the North-western States are famous. 

It certainly does seem strange to have such 
vast bodies of mineral wealth in sight and yet 
possess no adequate means of utilising it on the 
spot. The ore has all to be shipped to Cleveland 
by boat, and to Joliet by rail, as at these points 
coal is abundant, and there are large smelting- 
works where the ore can be got ready for the 
market. The ore is of the richest that is mined, 
much of it being composed of hematite, and 
resembles a pure pigment of a deep-brown colour, 
and is so soft as to be easily crushed to powder 
under the foot. 

The copper mines have every indication of 
having been worked in prehistoric times, for 
the galleries of former days are to be seen, and 
even the tools used in taking out the deposits 
were found by the miners who now work them. 
The woodwork of these tools was decayed, and 
fell to dust when touched, but the metal part 
was as intact as when formerly used. By whom 
were these tools wielded? Not certainly by the 
Indians of to-day, for they had not the industry 
to use tools, neither did they possess any weapons 
constructed of metal when they first came in 
contact with the white races. We find well-con- 
structed copper spears and lances scattered all 
over the north-western country, but we never 
for a moment entertain the idea that they ever 
belonged to the races with whom we have been 
brought in contact. We know their ancestors 
must have been too lazy and nomadic to have 
manufactured such things. 

In all human probability they belonged to 
a race of partially civilised beings, possibly 
the mound-builders, who certainly A se the 
present Indian race. We find evidence even at 
this late day of the works of this curious people, 
who covered all the beautiful spots in the West 
with effigies of their industry, which in many 
instances have escaped the march of improve- 
ment and the plough of the pioneer. These 
mounds in the early spring attract the attention 
of even the most casual visitor, who may happen 
to see in the dark-green grass either the figures 
of fanciful animals depicted on the tumuli, or 
else a class which has become, like their deline- 
ators, extinct. 

To this race also may have belonged the 
shapely copper spear and lance heads formed 
with, socket joints now to be found in the 
museums of the country, and also the pieces 
of pottery, which are daily turned up with the 
plough as it passes over the sites of their former 
villages. In this State we often find what is 
called ‘float copper,’ which are pieces varying 
in weight from one to five pounds scattered 
promiscuously. They are formed of very = 
copper, and — certainly at one time to have 
been subjected to intense heat. Not unfrequently 
masses of ore one and two hundred pounds in 
weight have been discovered, which possibly 
formed part of a moraine in the glacial age of 
the world. It is to be regretted that the cupidity 
of the finders induced them to sell these masses, 
instead of depositing them in some museum with 
a short account of their history, so far as known, 
and other circumstances which might be of in- 
terest with regard to them. A few years ago 


the main road in the township of Black Wolf, 
six miles south of Oshkosh, and it was only 
when heavy rains had washed away the stiff 
clay from it that its brightness revealed it to 
be an almost solid lump of copper. 

At the south-western portion of Lake Superior, 
where it forms the northern boundary of Wis- 
consin, there is a cluster of islands known as 
the Apostles Group. These islands are not only 
rich in mineral wealth, but also possess quarries 
of a valuable description of stone, of a dark- 
brown variety, which is largely used in the 
Western cities as a facing for the more important 
and expensive buildings. The freedom from 
flaws or cracks in these quarries renders it pos- 
sible to obtain stone of almost any size. There 
is one at present being got out intended for exhi- 
bition at the Columbian exposition at Chicago, 
which stone will be the largest monolith in the 


one of these masses was built into a culvert on 


world. It is said to be thirty feet longer than 
the obelisk now in Central Park, New York, 
which was brought a few years ago from Egypt. 


| Special flat cars will have to be built for the 


transportation of the stone to the Garden City, 
and when it is in position on the Fair grounds, 


it will no doubt attract the attention of the 


foreigners who will come to visit us. The speed 
with which it was taken from the quarry bed 
will serve to show the world that with the appli- 
ances of to-day we can in a few weeks accom- 
plish work which would task the ancient Egy 
tians several years to perform. With the aid 
of steam, diamond drills, and the electric light, 
we have of course the Genii in harness of which 
the Orientals only dreamed. Still, in one thing 
they will surpass us, for their stone being covered 
with hieroglyphics, will plainly tell its own 
story, as it has told it for centuries ; ours, being 
unlettered, will require the aid of the printing- 
press to tell its history to the passing stranger. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


By J. Mactaren Coppan, Author of Master of His Fate; 
A Soldier and a Gentleman ; &e. 
CHAPTER VII.—HOW AINSWORTH SOLVED HIS 
PROBLEM. 


WHEN he was on the platform among a crowd 
of people, he began to wonder whether the days 
of the week, as well as he, had gone wrong ; by 
the calendar it should be Wednesday, and yet 
the show of the platform was as that of Saturday. 
When he entered the train—he travelled third- 
class, as every intelligent, humane, and self- 
respecting young man should travel—and ob- 
served that he was in the midst of those who 
were plainly holiday-makers, he was certain the 
times must be out of joint. Then, suddenly, he 
remembered it was Whitsuntide ; and that ex- 
plained all. For Whitsuntide is the great Feast 
—auas it were, the Feast of Tabernacles—of Lan- 
cashire. In the south, men forget that it is 
Whitsuntide after Tuesday ; but in Lancashire 
it is Whitsuntide from Sunday to Sunday. Then 
manufactures, mining, and handicrafts are mostly 
idle for a week; then the voice of the cornet 
and the fife are heard in the land, and then the 
whole population ‘wallers’—like Tom Sawyer— 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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‘in Sunday schools,’ Sunday-school treats, and 
Sunday-school processions. 

All these manners and customs of Whitsuntide 
Ainsworth was well enough acquainted with, 
but he had forgotten it was Whitsuntide. Now 
that he remembered, he was struck with its sig- 
nificance. Were it not that he was being whirled 
to Holdsworth as fast as the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company could carry him, 
he would have stayed in town; for he was sure 
that Holdsworth Park would be overrun by the 
gay and free young Sunday scholars. But he 
must go on; and he comforted himself with the 
thought that, at the worst, Holdsworth Park was 
large enough to afford some seclusion, even after 
the Sunday scholars had all the elbow-room they 
wanted. 

At Holdsworth not many passengers left the 
train. They went their several ways, and he 
alone went on to Holdsworth Park. In the lane 
leading towards the village he witnessed a scene 
which reminded him of a similar one in Charlotte 
Bronté’s Shirley, a scene which it would be im- 

ible to see enacted out of our dear, delight- 
but good-humoured England. From 
opposite directions came with brazen bands and 
flaunting banners the Sunday-school processions 
of church and chapel; and Ainsworth mounted 
the bank to witness the encounter ; for the lane 
was not wide enough to permit each to pass the 
other freely. On they came with clergyman and 
pastor at their head, like captains of their troop, 
and with school teachers distributed along their 
flanks like sergeants and corporals. When they 
met, however, the one did not pass triumphantly 
through the other, as in Shirley, but each halted. 
The captain of each troop made a sign for silence 
to his band; he then approached his vis-a-vis 
with his hat off and shook hands with him, and 
after that gave the word for the band to strike 
up again—this time the same sacred tune. The 
bands played the tune through together, the 
troops facing each other as much as was possible, 
while some of the non-commissioned and private 
on either side looked not too well pleased with 
the situation. Ainsworth, however, was delighted : 
if the scene was a trifle absurd, it was friendly 
and humane; and when, the music in common 
being played, the two troops filed past each other 
as best they could, he said to himself: ‘Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! But, if I am not mis- 
taken, the real cause of this display of good 
feeling is that very kindly gentleman, George 
Suffield. It is impossible for both parson and 
pastor to be friendly with him—as I am sure 
they must be—and not to be friendly with each 
other. So shines a good man in a naughty 
world.’ 

Thus thinking of the admirable Suffield, and 
all his humane and generous ways, he wandered 
on into the tidy, trim village and forgot for the 
time his own anxiety. he village seemed 
deserted of all save a few of the very oldest and 
the very youngest of its population. Here and 
there a gaffer or a gammer sat on a meine or 
on a stool against the wall, blinking and baski 
in the sun, and holding in a striving youngster 
with a tether of web selv and the impassive- 


a dish-clout flung out to dry ; and here and there 
a dog spread himself at ease in the warm dust 
of the road, as if he well knew there was no 
danger to be apprehended from passing carts or 
other vehicles that day. Through this peaceful 
scene Ainsworth wet: knowing well its mean- 
ing: that all the active population were gone 
to disport and to feast in Holdsworth Park. 

He continued on his way till he reached the 
lake or dam. He walked to a spot on its bank 
where grew some alders and threw himself on 
the turf that sprang soft and green in their shade. 
Ducks and swans swam towards him in expecta- 
tion of crumbs ; but he had none to give them, 
and they left him with sounds of derision, Thus 
undisturbed and abstracted, he at length turned 
his attention to the purpose for which he had 
made this excursion. He put it in his pipe with 
his bird’s-eye, and for some time smoked with 
great deliberation. He had, as I have said, a 
problem to solve and a corollary, but the corollary 
proved—like a lady’s postscript—to be the more 
important of the two. Should he—as his editor 
had desired—‘tone down the severity’ of his 
dramatic criticism? Certainly not! What? 
Write to the prompting of something other than 
his own judgment !—to the dictation of some 
one other than himself! Surrender his right 
of opinion, which any young man in the pit could 
freely exercise! Of what use was criticism if 
it was not free? He would maintain the 
birthright of the critic. That meant, therefore, 
that he must resign his post on The Lancashire 
Gazette, which implied that he must seek occu- 

ation elsewhere. But where? Since ever he 
iad left Oxford and come to Lancashire, he had 
looked forward to a London career; was the 
time arrived for that? He doubted it. It would 
be a perilous thing to launch himself on the wide 
sea of London journalism with no better recom- 
mendation than that he had quarrelled with the 
editor of The Lancashire Gazette. But if he could 
not risk the resignation of his present post, he 
must fall in with the wish of his chief, and ‘tone 
down,’ &c.—and that, of course, he could not do. 
Yet And so the discussion with himself 
went on in the undecisive way we all know. 

While he smoked and revolved these things, 
he let his eyes idly rove about the lake and over 
the features of a new building which Suffield 
had reared upon the “peg ank, a building 
which Ainsworth believed was set apart for some 
new and secret process of calico-printing. As his 
eye ranged vaguely from window to window, 
suddenly he saw as it were a vision of a black 
face and a white turban. What had overcome 
him that such a hallucination should present 
itself to him then? He took his pipe from his 
mouth, rubbed his hand across his eyes, and 
looked again. The vision had disappeared ; but 
as he continued looking, slow to believe that what 
he had seen was merely a creature of his brain, 
he saw it again at another window-—again the 
black head and neck—with the face half-averted 
—and the white turban! He looked steadily, and 
saw the head pass slowly from window to window, 


ng|as if the person to whom the head was attached 


were attentively examining everything as he 
moved along! It was difficult not to believe 


ness of Fate. Here and there a cat lay on a/| that he saw a living human being; and yet how 


window-sill, limp with heat, and looking like 


was it possible that a black man in a white 
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turban should be alone in a Lancashire mill? 
It would not be more strange to see some morn- 
ing a Moorish Kadi sitting cross-legged on the 
bench of magistrates of the borough. 

He jumped up, determined to have his doubt 
settled, and made his way round towards the 
building. He was brought up short, however, 
by finding that the great gates which admitted 
to the precincts of the works were firmly closed, 
as was also the little postern against the lodge. 
It seemed, too, that the ~— and gate keeper 
must be making holiday with the rest ; for no 
knocking on his door or on the postern brought 
any response, Ainsworth therefore turned away, 
and went back. to the spot under the alders, 
whence he had seen the vision of the black man, 
He waited for some time, but no black man 
reappeared; and then he wandered down the 
clough. 

The more he thought of his vision the more 
it disturbed him. It disturbed him more than 
it would have disturbed a man of less knowledge 
and speculation. He knew, for instance, that 
Suffield had some secret of his business shut w 
in that building where he had seen the black 
man; he knew that in the town there were 
several Parsee merchants, active with real intel- 
lectual activity and crafty with true Eastern 
craft ; and he knew that the Parsees of Bombay 
were at that hour striving their utmost to com- 
pete with Lancashire for the cotton and calico 
trade of India. What more likely, then, than 
that a creature of theirs should be commissioned 
to spy out what he could of Suffield’s successful 
methods? He resolved to seek Suffield out and 
tell him what he had seen. 

He crossed the stream by a narrow foot-bridge 
and climbed the opposite side of the clough to 
enter the park. He crossed into the park by that 
stile on whisk Suffield had sat in the early morn- 
ing, and then—to his amazement—saw sauntering 
on before him a man in a white turban and a 
kind of white blouse girt about with a red sash 
or cummerbund, He quickened his pace to over- 
take the man. When he had overtaken him 
he was at a loss what to do. He could not 
demand brusquely : ‘Are you the person I saw 
in one of the buildings of Suffield’s works ?’ 
That appeared to him uncalled-for rudeness even 
to a black man, who is, after all—as the under- 

duate said of his tutor—‘a man and a brother. 

ot knowing what else to do, he was therefore 
passing on, when the black man made him 
pause, 

‘Respectable sir, said he, bowing low, with his 
black hands crossed on his white bosom— fine 
Englishman, with regards may I say ?? 

Ainsworth stopped, and the black man smiled 
upon him in a simple childlike way that should 
have banished suspicion. But Ainsworth felt a 
stern sense of duty; moreover, although the 
man’s words were intelligible, his meaning was 
not; and he consequently did not smile in 
return, 

‘Do you mean,’ he asked, ‘that you wish to 
speak to me ?” 

‘Sir? said Daniel—for of course it was he— 
‘you truly mention it. If you look for the 
parties of amusement, I beg to say they are 
almost at the dining off the people, and besides 
several national foods, curries made by me from 


fine recipes at your respectable service, sir; 
hope you like an economical dish which little 
care and attention is given to it.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Ainsworth, feel- 
ing that the man meant well, however he ex- 
pressed himself. ‘May I ask if you also belong 
to the parties of amusement ?’ 

‘No, sir” answered Daniel, smiling again ; ‘the 
fact is I myself am servant, cook, et cetera, to the 
Sahib Raynor, now staying at the great Hall.’ 

‘What! Mr Raynor the traveller? He has 
come, then 

‘With regard to your speeches, sir, the Sahib 
Raynor came the day before it was yesterday.’ 

‘And do you,’ said Ainsworth, foolishly think- 
ing to catch his black man unawares—‘do you 
often have business down there at the works all 
by yourself ? 

‘Sir, said Daniel, smiling most serenely, ‘I 
take myself all alone for agreeable walks in the 
scenery ; I range my mind; I improve myself in 
the great England and Lancashire ; and I practise 
the conversations and the ways and the means. 
Good-morning ; good-bye, sir. 

Bewildered to find the right meaning in that 
maze of words, and rebuffed in his attempt to 
catch the man out, Ainsworth said ‘Good-bye’ 
somewhat gruffly and went on his way. In the 
park, outside the lawn before the mansion, he 
saw there was a great tent pitched, towards which 
streams of stragglers were setting from all 
quarters, and in and out of which men and 
women were hasting and flitting, like bees to 
and from a hive. It seemed the centre of interest 
and activity, and towards it, therefore, he bent 
his steps. While he was yet a good way off, 
Suffield hailed him from the door of the tent.- 

‘Holloa, Ainsworth! Come along, my son; 
better late than never.’ With him stood a youn 
lady in white—his daughter, Ainsworth coul 
see—-and when the young man reached him, he 
continued : ‘My little girl here and her cousin 
called for you at the office to bring you along in 
the carriage ; but you were gone: earlier than 
usual, eh ?” 

‘I am sorry I missed them,’ answered Ains- 
worth, saluting Suffield’s daughter. ‘But I dare- 
say I did leave the office a little earlier than I 
commonly do.’ 

But Suffield was evidently thinking of some- 
thing else already: the thought which would 
always come uppermost in his mind was how he 
could do a good turn to a friend, especially to 
the friend that at the moment was by him. 

‘You’ve heard of Lord Clitheroe—the Earl of 

Padiham’s son? said he, laying his hand on 
Ainsworth’s shoulder and speaking in his ear. 
‘This is him;’ referring with his thumb to a tall, 
full-bearded young man, who stood a step behind 
him talking with Miss Suffield, with critical but 
admiring eyes bent upon her. ‘He’s a clever 
fellow ; you ought to know him: he’s a rising 
politician.’ Then turning, with his hand still on 
Ainsworth’s shoulder, he said—before Ainsworth 
could utter ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay’—‘Clitheroe, let me 
introduce to you my friend, Mr Alan Ainsworth. 
I think you two should know each other.’ 
It was done easily, without the slightest vulgar 
touch of ostentation or obsequiousness, as if 
—_ Suffield had been to the manner born ; 
whic 
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Ainsworth was inclined to wonder at, till 
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he considered that, after all, the best prompters 
of good manners are a gentle heart and a generous 
nature. 

Lord Clitheroe responded to the introduction 
as ‘it had been made, easily and frankly. ‘Oh, 
yes” said he; ‘I remember Mr Ainsworth at 
Oxford.’ 

‘Oh, ah” said Suffield; ‘sort of college 
chums.’ 

‘Scarcely so much as that,’ said Ainsworth, 
with a slight hint in his voice of his appreciation 
of the difference in their rank. ‘I think it was 
only at the Union that Lord Clitheroe and I 
met.’ 

‘And bitterly denounced each other’s politics,’ 
added Lord Clitheroe, 

‘That’s all right, said Suffield. ‘A 
stand-up fight of any sort is the best way of 
beginning to be friends. But Ainsworth’s line 
is different now : he is great as a dramatic critic. 
Didn’t you read the notice of the play in The 
Gazette this morning, Clitheroe ?” 

‘I did, answered Clitheroe, ‘and liked it very 
much.’ 

‘That’s more than my editor did, said Ains- 
worth with a laugh. ‘He says I mustn’t write 
like that any more.’ 

‘So ho!’ exclaimed Suffield. ‘You'll have to 
cut The Gazette, then ? 

‘I have just been turning the matter over, 
said Ainsworth, ‘considering what I shall do’ 

‘You must come to London, my lad,’ said 
Suffield, clapping his hand on his shoulder. 
‘That’s the place for you. I’ll manage it for 

ou.’ 
es You are very good, said Ainsworth. ‘I dare- 
say it will have to come to that.’ 

‘Of course it willL—But now we are forgetting 
this spread for the folk. I think we must all 
lend a hand—mustn’t we, Phemy?—to get it 
in order.’ 

‘If you will come with me, Mr Ainsworth,’ 
said Phemy, ‘we shall soon get the other things 
that are wanted. We are going to decorate the 
tables a little, you know, with flowers: our 
love flowers.’ 

‘I’m sure you must have taught them that, 
Miss Suffield, said Lord Clitheroe gallantly. 

‘Oh, no, I haven’t, said Phemy, with a candid 
look of surprise. 

So it came to pass that in a minute or two 
Ainsworth entered with Miss Suffield the ample 
conservatories attached to the Hall. They had 
barely entered when she exclaimed that she had 
forgotten something. 

‘Wait here for me,’ said she, and fled. 

Left alone, he wandered slowly down between 
the terraces of gorgeous richly-scented 
flowers, thinking of nothing in particular, but 
letting the beauty and the odour of the bewilder- 
ing array of blooms subdue his senses. Presently 
he came upon a glass door, which he opened. He 
found himself in a wide inner apartment of glass 


{ and flowers, which he at once recognised as the 


conservatory immediately annexed to the draw- 
ing-room. On the tiled floor were spread costly 
Persian rugs, and in the centre was a small fount- 
ain, in the sunken basin of which grew rare speci- 
mens of water-lilies. He was no sooner in than 
he heard voices, whether in the conservatory or 
just within the drawing-room, he could not tell ; 


for a big, flowering magnolia prevented him from 

seeing any person. He turned to withdraw ; but 

the latch had somehow caught, and the door 

would not open. He had a mind to go forward, 

emg certain words that caught his ear prevented 
im. 

‘Hush! There is some one coming,’ said one 
voice—the voice of Miss Raynor. ‘I like you 
very much,’ she continued, evidently in reply to 
something said by another voice; ‘but I prefer 
you to still be my kind cousin, George. So, 
please, don’t speak to me of these things again.’ 

‘Then, Bell,’ said the other voice—the voice of 
young George Suffield—in an aggrieved and 
somewhat sulky tone, ‘there is some one you’ve 
got to know in London, and that letter this 
morning was from him.’ 

‘I think it is unworthy of you, George, to say 
that,’ said Isabel. ‘If it were another than you 
that said it, I should just be silent, and let him 
believe what he liked. But we are cousins, 
George ; we have grown up together, and I am 
very sorry I cannot be what you wish ; and so I 
tell you frankly there is no person in London of 
the kind you mean.’ 

‘If there is not, urged George, ‘why do you 
refuse to listen tome. See, Bell; I’ve waited.for 
you ever since I was a little boy; it’s not fair— 
it’s not right—of you to say “No” to me so 
easily and promptly.’ 

‘Oh, George, 1 don’t say it easily nor promptly ;. 
I say it reluctantly and I say it with pain. If 
I were a young, thoughtless girl, and did not 
believe that a woman should feel towards a man 
she means to live with always very much more 
than I feel towards you, I might even have said 
“ Yes,””’ 

‘You may say “ Yes” yet, Bell. We shall under- 
stand each other better after this. Do not answer 
me at all now. Wait a while; wait a year, if 
you like. Do that—won’t you, Bell? 

‘Very well,’ said Isabel, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. ‘If it will make you happy, George, I’ll 
wait.’ 

‘Thank you, Bell. Thank you—and bless 

ou. 

‘Don’t, George,’ said she, as if in repulse of 
some slight attempt to embrace her. ‘Be good, 
and control yourself.’ 

Then George withdrew by the drawing-room ; 
and Isabel appeared round the magnolia an 
stood before Ainsworth, whose thought and 
pulse were in a turmoil. 

‘Forgive me,’ he stammered with his eyes 
down: he did not dare to raise them. ‘I wan- 
dered in here by this door; and when I heard 
voices and tried to go back, the door would not 
open ; and I could not go on and appear before 

ou.’ 
¢ She said not a word, nor stirred ; and he raised 
his eyes to look at her. Upon that—as if the 
expression of his face and the light in his eyes 
at once betrayed him to her—she was suffused 
with an overwhelming blush ; she looked at the 
closed door behind him, and turned and fled like 
a stricken deer. 

Yes; Ainsworth now understood, without re- 
cognising, himself. The jealousy, sharp and wild, 
which seized him when he discovered that 
another man was seeking to win this lady, and 


the mad suspicion that others also might think 
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her love worth winning, precipitated feelings 
which had long been hanging about him like a 
haze. Now he saw in a burning light that it was 
a matter of the supremest moment that Isabel 
Raynor should love him, and him alone. Now 
he felt himself a new, a stronger, a more resolute, 
a more clear-seeing and alert man. His problem 
was solved and its corollary. His way was made 

lain before him: he must leave Lancashire and 

he Lancashire Gazette, and compel reluctant 
Fortune to befriend him in that London where 
Isabel lived and moved and had her being. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH TREASURE-TROVE. 


Durine@ the afternoon of the 21st of July 1892, 
whilst seated beneath a tree upon Hampstead 
Heath, a lady was astonished to see protruding 
from the ground and glistening in the sunshine 
something which upon closer examination proved 
to be a portion of a candlestick, with another part 
lying close beside it. Her little child who was 
with her proceeded with his spade to turn over 
the loose mould, the result being the further 
discovery of two flasks and a smaller portion of a 
candelabrum. In accordance with an Act passed 
in the reign of Edward L., it is customary for the 
coroner of the district in which such objects are 
discovered to hold an inquiry. The result of 
the inquiry into the objects found upon Hamp- 
stead Heath was to prove that they had been 
discovered as stated, and constituted what is 
known as Treasure-trove ; as a result, the objects 
were formally handed over to the Treasury, who 
in modern times usually give the finders of such 
trove the bullion value of the material, if such 
objects are required for public institutions, coins 
and materials not so required becoming the pro- 

rty of the finder. These objects, forming an 
interesting section in the history of French art, 
have been sent to the South Kensington Museum, 
where they are now to be seen. 

The treasure-trove consists of two spirit or 
scent flasks with screw tops ; a small flat cup with 
handles ; two sockets and nozzles of candlesticks ; 
and one small portion, probably the handle, of a 
cup or a portion of a candelabrum ; the weight of 
the whole being nearly fifty-nine ounces, The 
flasks are rectangular in form, and are similar 
in shape to the tea-caddies of the last century. 
They are both of very massive silver gilt, and are 
ornamented on the four sides with similar decora- 
tion, consisting of a flowing scroll at the base, 
from which arises a stem with branching floral 
ornament. The third object consists of a flattened 
cup, with handles in the form of griffins’ heads 
with attenuated bodies. It has in raised-work 
around the body a row of acanthus leaf orna- 
ment alternating with tongue ornament. The 
two sockets and nozzles of candlesticks are en- 
circled by acanthus leaves, which appear to have 
been made separately and afterwards attached to 
the body. 

These objects are very interesting, although it is 
somewhat difficult to say whether the ornamenta- 
tion upon them is English or French. The body 
of the flasks is undoubtedly French, having been 
made in Paris in 1672 ; but the ornamentation is 
made after the style of English work of that 


period, similar work being found upon cups and 
tankards having English Hall marks exhibited 
near them in the Museum. The decoration 
— to have been cast and afterwards 
chiselled. 

Before mentioning the marks found upon these 
objects it may not be uninteresting to note those 
which French manufacturers were compelled to 
place upon their goods. From the year 1506, the 
makers of plate usually placed their initials upon 
such pieces, these initials afterwards becoming 
known as the ‘Maker’s Mark.’ From the years 
1275 to 1791, it was necessary to have stamped 
_— each object the ‘punch of the Common 

all” In 1275, when its use was first ordered 
by Philip le Hardi, it consisted of a fleur-de-lis ; 
from 1461 to 1783 it was some letter of the 
alphabet, over which was placed a crown. The 
letter ‘C’ was used in Paris in 1671-72. 

The sovereigns Henry III. and Louis XIII, in 
order to increase the revenue, had endeavoured 
to impose a tax upon plate ; but it was not until 
the reign of Louis XIV. that this tax was success- 
fully imposed by an order dated March 31, 1672. 
The first mark used for this duty was the Mint 
letter of the town placed beneath a fleur-de-lis, 
and was known as the poingon de charge, or 
‘Farmer’s Mark,’ which letter for Paris was ‘ A.’ 
Nine years later, a second mark was placed upon 
gold and silver smith’s work, in order that the 
tax might be more strictly enforced, and consisted 
of a small mark, such as a human head, or that 
of some bird or beast. These Farmers’ marks 
lasted until the abolition of all taxes in 1791. 

Upon the base of both of the flasks found upon 
Hampstead Heath is seen the Farmer’s mark, 
being the letter ‘A’ surmounted by a crown with 
three fleurs-de-lis, one above the ‘A’ and one 
on either side, constituting the mark of Vincent 
Fortier, the Farmer-general of Duties from October 
1672 to October 1680. One of the flasks has also 
the letter ‘A’ surmounted by a crown, being the 
Paris punch of the Common Hall. The second 
flask has a crown and a part of another letter, 
robably ‘C,’ which has already been noted as 
eing the Paris mark for 1672; and also bears 
the initials ‘L. R.’ separated by small lines and 
having two leaves beneath. 

In regard to the ornamentation, which has 
already been described, upon these flasks, it is 
almost certain that it has been made by some 
other artist than the person who actually made 
them, for upon both are found the initials 
*P. D. N’ punched into the floral ornament, sur- 
mounted by a hanging flower with clusters of 
fruit in a semicircle, these latter being very 
minute and indistinct. These initials appear 
twice upon one of the flasks, whereas upon the 
base the maker’s mark, ‘L. R.,’ appears, from 
which it may be inferred that the flask is of 
French origin, the ornamentation upon it having 
been cast and chiselled by some English artist. 

Upon the base of the cup there is a maker’s 
mark consisting of a ‘T’ and ‘I’ separated by 
two minute tongue-like pieces, being the onl 
mark jeer upon it. It is probably Englis 
work of about the year 1685, a church in Glouces- 


tershire having a similar cup bearing this date 
upon it. 

As in all treasure-trove, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to account for its being hidden away. The 
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objects found upon Hampstead Heath may 
have been stolen, and then hidden away, the 
person so stealing dying and leaving no trace 
of their whereabouts; or they may have been 
hidden away in order to escape the great destruc- 
tion of plate which took place in 1697, in the 
time of William III., or on account of the fear 
of a French invasion early in the present cen- 
tury. It was stated at the inquiry that the 
objects may have been immersed in the Thames 
mud for some time previous to their being placed 
where they were eventually found. 

Many valuable objects of the gold and silver 
smith’s art have been recovered during the pres- 
ent century as treasure-trove: among the most 
celebrated may be mentioned that known as the 
Hildesheim Treasure, on account of its having 
been found near Hildesheim in 1869. Some 
German soldiers who were at work outside the 
walls of the city were throwing up a trench for 
rifle-practice, and unearthed this valuable collec- 
tion of thirty objects, most of which are Greek 
and Roman in form. The collection at the pres- 
ent time is to be seen in the Berlin Museum, and 
consists chiefly of cups, a patera, dishes, stewpans, 
and plates, together with table and lamp sup- 

rts. The most important object —— them 
is a large Dowl Gention upon a small foot, and 
having small handles, probably used for mixing 
wine and water. It is considered likely that 
they may have formed the camp service of a 
Roman commander. Since the Romans had 
no settlement as far north as Hildesheim, it is 
difficult to understand how these objects came 
to be placed where they were found. It is 
thought that they may have been stolen by or 
given to some chieftain, who afterwards was 
compelled to flee, and hid his treasure in the 
expectation of some day being able to return 
and unearth it. This treasure-trove probably 
dates from the first century A.D. 

On the banks of the river Argish, a tributary 
of the Danube, flowing from the Carpathians, 
some nts found, in 1837, a very important 
collection of goldsmith’s work of the fourth 
century A.D., now known as the ‘ Petrossa Treas- 
ure. Unfortunately, it was hidden away by 
the finders and broken up; and it was not until 
some time afterwards that its existence became 
known to the Government, and steps taken to 
secure the pieces. Out of twenty-two separate 

ts about twelve remain, these latter being 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and after- 
wards at the South Kensington Museum. The 
most important objects amongst them were a 
massive gold dish worth about one thousand 
pounds, which had been broken up into four 
portions, happily now placed together again, and 
a ewer twenty-one inches in height, having an 
elongated spherical body with a flat lip and 
handle. These two objects are classical in form, 
and were probably made in the fourth century. 
Their origin has given rise to much speculation ; 
by an expert they were thought to have been 
made for military officers or colonists who had 
to flee suddenly before some inroad of the Huns, 
either in the capital of the East or in that of 
an outlying settlement of Hungary, or some 
Danubian province, 

In Spain, at a place near Toledo called La 
Fuente de Guarrazar, some peasants found, in 


1858, a very valuable collection of goldsmith’s 
work and precious stones at a slight distance 
beneath the surface. They do not seem to have 
known that they had found anything very valu- 
able, and divided the spoil amongst themselves. 
At a little later period of time, some person seems 
to have heard of the find, and purchased all the 
portions, and joined them together again, and 
sent them to Paris, where they were purchased 
by and placed in the Cluny Museum. They 
are Spanish work of the seventh century, and 
consist of eleven crowns of pure gold, some set 
with stones, others chased th worked in repoussé, 
some of the fragments having chains attached to 
them. Upon one of the crowns in letters appears 
the name of King Swinthila (621 to 631 a.p.). 
Most of the crowns were votive offerings, which 
were usually hung over the altars of the churches, 
The character of the work is Gothic, most prob- 
ably founded on Roman art. 

In France, near Bernay, a farmer named 
Prosher Tauxin, whilst working in the fields, 
found a collection of silversmith’s work covered 
by a Roman tile. This treasure was subse- 

uently purchased by the State, and placed in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. From inscrip- 
tions upon the plate it is known that they formed 
the treasure of the Temple of Mercury Augustus 
at Caneto, near Bernay, Kosten been dedicated to 
the gods by various people, among others by 
C. Propertius Secundus and Q. Domitius Jutus, 
and appear to have been placed in the spot where 
they were found some time during the third 
century A.D. The vases are of different epochs 
and of unequal merit, the oldest, which are the 
most beautiful, probably dating from the fourth 
to the second century B.c., and worked by the 
most skilful of the Greek chasers. Others are 
of a later date, up to the second century .D., 
and would appear to be Gallo-Roman work. 

In Hungary, at Nagy-Szent-Miklos, in 1799, 
a very curious and interesting set of ewers, vases, 
cups, and bottles was unearthed, since known 
as the Treasure of Attila. They are beautifully 
chased, engraved, and some worked in repouss4, 
and were probably made by some tribes who were 
settled near the Danube in the fourth century, 
the workmanship having been assigned to the 
time of the Eastern Emperor Valens (364 to 
378 a.D.); in the fifth century they were pre- 
sumably in the possession of two chiefs of the 
‘Gepide, that martial tribe who settled on the 
banks of the Danube, and who were subdued by 
Attila about the year 450 a.p. They are at the 
present time to be seen in the Museum of 
Antiquities at Vienna, 

Reproductions of all above objects are to be 
seen in the South Kensington Museum, and some 
of them also in the Museums of Edinburgh 
and Dublin and in other local Museums. 

Since the beginning of the century many 
valuable finds have been made, Barn af in 
silver, in Wales, the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, the Shetland Isles, and very 
generally all along the eastern sea-board of 
Scotland. The earliest and most noted of those 
Scottish finds was that of Norrie’s Law, Fifeshire, 
to which a hawker about seventy years ago had 
made secret access. For many years afterwards 
he continued to dispose of portions of those silver 
relics in various quarters. It was not till 1839 
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that public attention was drawn to this, and a 
few relics were saved out of the final destruction. 
These, however, are all well known to archzo- 
logists, having been many times figured and 
described in the leading works on the subject of 
antiquities. 


‘THE HINT O' HAIRST’ 
By Mente Morte. Dowie, Author of A Girl in the Karpathians. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


It’s dowie in the hint o’ hairst, 
At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 

When the wind grows cauld and the burns grow bauld, 
And the woods are hingin’ yellow. 


LaDy Gorpon was sitting in the drawing-room, 
beside the large centre window ; she was looking 
out on the garden, which the last week of a late 
Scotch summer made very warm and full of 
colour ; but she did not see the Canterbury bells 
set out like cups and saucers of different tea-sets 
in all their precious varieties, and she did not 
notice the tall perfection of the single dahlias, 
Her face was lightly drawn in lines of perplex- 
ity, great distress, and indecision; the eyes 
always looked out from a consciousness of con- 
tinual sorrow, but just now there was all the 
added stress of a fresh difficulty. Rose Gordon 
was leaning against the back of a chair, her 
hands behind her, her whole figure rocking now 
and then upon one heel; she had an expression 
of severe disapproval, of disgust even ; she was, 
in fact, angry. 

‘Well, but mamma, if you would speak to 
him, she said, very emphatically. ‘He should 
be told! It is nonsense letting him go on like 
this ; and besides,’ with added heat, ‘it is very 
unfair! It reflects upon you, upon me, and 
Willie—the family. It is simply shameful—and 
very little money would put it right !’ 

Lady Gordon shook her head. ‘My dear, she 
said, ‘we are so poor.’ 

‘Poor? But not so poor as all that! Of 


course, I know that we are poor—and I 
know why :’ with a lightning flash of her eyes. 
‘John But there is no use going into that! 


Still, it would not cost much to mend the roof 
a little; and certainly the expenses of sending 
Lamont to the infirmary must be paid.’ 

Rose set the chair down, and began pulling 
some dead roses out of a bowl on the table with 
fingers thrilled by the feelings this subject always 
roused. ‘What I feel is this,” she burst out 
suddenly ; ‘John may be ill—of course I know 
he is; but he can occupy his mind with news- 
papers, he can talk politics, he can play écarté 
for hours—why can he not listen to a single 
word about the condition of his tenants, why 
must one always 

A man-servant came into the room, and Rose 
stopped abruptly and bent over the roses. 
‘Sir John would like to speak to you, my 


‘At once, Jeffreys?—Very well, I will come.’ 
Lady Gordon got ne and the man waited to let 
her pass in front of him ; but Rose intervened. 


‘Say that her ladyship will be there in a few 


ary; it is his only chance! 
it is a very poor one; and think of it, Willie, 
there are seven children and poor Mrs La- 
mont ’—— 


minutes,’ she said, in her rather imperious way. 
—‘Mamma, do wait a moment!’ She ran to the 
door and shut it. ‘Now is your opportunity ; do 
put it to him. Mrs Lamont is waiting in the 
Servants’ Hall; I will go to her and say that 
you are speaking to John about it, and then you 
will send down a message!’ Rose opened the 
door for her mother. 

‘Well, my dear, I will see!—It depends how 
he is, you know.’ The poor worried lady hurried 
across the hall and down the corridor that led 
to her eldest son’s rooms. 

Rose brought her brows sharply together and 
expressed a little vexed breath ; she did not go 
off at once to Mrs Lamont in the Servants’ Hall ; 
she stood there thinking and considering, always 
with the same indignation against her brother 
John. The wide outer door was just opposite 
her, with its steps down to the gravel sweep. 
Some one was coming up these steps, and a dog 
flung itself against the glass door, which, not 
always perfectly closed, would give: way against 
an attack of this kind and admit ‘ Kate,’ Willie 
Gordon’s black spaniel, into the house. 

Rose went to meet her second brother. She 
was too preoccupied to ask him what luck 
he had, as she was usually ready enough to 
do, and she hardly watched him even when he 
pulled a hare out of one of his big sportsman’s 
— and two little golden plovers from the 
other. 

‘Missed the finest duck I’ve ever seen,’ he said, 
beginning a little game with Kate and the two 
plovers. ‘Such plumage !—That was you, you 
silly little idiot :’ giving Kate a tap on the side 
of the head with the plover, and looking at her 
with the most affectionate smile at the same time. 
‘What do you think the brute did?’ continued 
Willie, with the eagerness of all sportsmen to 
recount their exploits. 

‘What?’ said Rose, sitting on the top step and 

anata her finger softly down the plover’s lovely 
reast, as her face cleared of its late annoyance, 

and, despite herself, she became full of interest. 

Willie, however, was quick to notice that she 

was more silent than usual. 

‘I say !—Anything ha pened—h’m ? 

‘No !—Oh, I declare, m forgetting poor Mrs 

Lamont all this time.’ 

‘What about Mrs Lamont ?’ 

‘Only that poor Lamont is to go to the infirm- 

r Herries says 


‘IT know, I know!’ said her brother, frowning 
and tattooing on the barrel of his gun. 

‘And if only things had been taken in time. 
But you know he slept in that damp down-stairs 
room all winter; by my advice, for I thought 
it would kill the children.’ 

‘They’d have been much better able to bear 
it, Willie Gordon said in an absent-minded 
way. 

Well, his lungs are terribly affected, I am 
sure. Then he has been out of work since before 
haying-time, and they have been fearfully poor ; 
she could earn so little ; and I know they haven't 
had enough to eat, and now he has somethin 

the matter with his leg!—Oh, it is a dreadfu 

business.’ 
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Willie drew a long, very deep breath, flung | 
his head up and looked away out to the hills, 
frowns fleeting across his brow more quickly than 
the little clouds sailed over their blue points. 

‘And Mrs Lamont has come up to see if we 
can help her about sending the poor man to the 
infirmary ; mamma is with John now; I begged 
her to speak to him ’—— 

‘A lot of good that will do !’ 

Well —where are you going ?’ 

‘Round to the stables;’ and Willie Gordon 
put his gun on his shoulder, caught up his game, 
whistled to Kate, and strode off frowning. Rose 
did not wonder that he gave her no sympathy, 
that he had not more to say; poor fellow, she 
knew that it was worse for him even than for 
her, for he could do nothing ; he, who was a man 
and hale and strong, had to stay there calmly 
on the property that had always been the 
Gordons, and see the slow ruin creep over wood 
and village. Trees cut down and sold, land 
undrained and left a useless marsh, and the poor 
village a perfect fever-bed, raked at sudden 
intervals by disease and death. 

And he, a second son, could do nothing ! 

Willie Gordon was twenty-six, and as full of 
energy as a man of perfect constitution should 
be: to live on at Foresk House from day to day, 
shooting, fishing, pottering round his little den 
in the garden, did not give occupation enough 
for Willie Gordon. 
Foresk on account of the delicacy of his elder 
brother. 

His presence was chiefly of use to cheer his 
mother and sister; they felt their burden less 
when Willie was there to share it, to talk about 
it, to speak hopefully now and then. 

But his position was a very difficult one, and 
he did not consider himself fitted for it; he was 
not a miracle of saintly patience; he was con- 
stantly irritated and chafed at the contempt he 
was obliged to feel for his brother. 

John had been twenty-four when he came to 
the title; the flower of a particularly fast set 
of men at Cambridge, his iow was a matter 
of small importance to him, yet he got it within 
three months of his father’s death, and came 
home to Foresk to await the commencement of 
the shooting season. He was handsome, and, 
when everything fell out to please him, he was 
good-natured ; but he was also abnormally selfish, 
and incapable of the smallest sacrifice ; and, what 
was worst of all, imbued with a mean and scepti- 
cal view of human nature, which led him to 
suspect every one of interested motives, and 
believe nobody incorruptible, nobody single- 
minded. In the spring-time he left Foresk rather 
suddenly with the intention of going abroad ; 
and facts which came to light after his departure 
fully explained its abruptness. 

Sir John went to Monaco, and none of the 
— and pleasures of gaming passed him by ; 
rom that point his career may be imagined ; the 
description of its details could serve no purpose, 
and would be ay painful. He was a young man 
of great personal attractions and irredeemabl 
ignoble nature ; his selfishness was phenomenal, 
his vice little less; he wrecked the fortunes of 
the family in six years of unbridled extravagance, 
aud he came home at the age of thirty to ‘settle 


And yet he could not leave | to 


Yes, thought his mother, he is coming home; 
these endless calls for money, of which she had 
heard vaguely from their solicitor, but of whose 
extent she had not the slightest idea, would cease ; 
perhaps it was to prepare her for the possibility 
of another Lady Gordon that he was coming, and 
at this notion he heart felt lighter than it had 
done for many a day. 

Rose was glad to hear of her brother’s advent : 
only Willie, then a great, strong fellow of four- 
and-twenty, looked rather grave. 

Sir John came; he was five days making the 
journey between London and Scotland, and a 
telegram arrived on the day he was expected, 
to say he was passing the night in town and 
would arrive at noon next day. 

Why was he pausing on the very threshold of 
his home ? 

Rose drove the phaeton to meet him on the 
lovely morning of his arrival, and was amazed to 
see him come out of the station leaning heavily 
on his servant’s arm. 

‘Here you are! Well, 1 am glad.—Why, John, 
you’ve had an accident, that’s why you stopped 
on the way. Ah!’ 

‘Nonsense ; nothing of the kind! Don’t make 
a fuss! Why have you brought that thing? 
Where do you expect me to sit in it?’ 

‘It’s such a lovely day, I thought Why, 
you ll sit here; or you can drive, if you care 


‘Drive? Of course not! Well, I suppose I 
shall have to make the best of it, as it’s all there 
is: help me up, Jeffreys.’ 

It was quite a business to get Sir John propped 
up with air-cushions in the front seat of the low 
pony-carriage, and he complained bitterly of the 
roughness of ‘these confounded Scotch roads,’ 

‘It’s your own road,’ said Rose coolly, ‘and you 
can have it re-laid if you please.’ And that was 
all she said. 

Lady Gordon was at the front door when they 
drove up ; they had seen her handkerchief waving 
between certain groups of trees in the avenue. 
This annoyed Sir John very much; his mother 
would see his laboured descent from the carriage, 
and he would have to go through the same 
scrutiny he had endured from Rose—only worse. 

It was very much the same thing, only that 
Lady Gordon caught sight of his face, a face 
whose lines, colour, and expression told one story 
with terrible plainness; and the shock to her 
heart was such that not many words came. 

He had to submit to being kissed, wept over, 
and commiserated ; he had to hear, worst of all! 
—how soon the air of Foresk would set him u 
again—knowing all the while that he ésounah 
no pity, that no air would ever set him up—— 

is brother came into the room. 

Sir John was by this time sunk in a library 
chair, his air-cushions deftly arranged by 
Jeffreys, and a glass of sherry in his shaking 
hand. 

Willie, in leggings, big boots, and shooting- 
clothes made of home-woven wools, stood and 
looked at the worn, ruined, old-young man who 
was his brother. Sir John was in tweeds; a 
travelling suit of the most towny appearance ; 
his face, which took a Dluish-violet in the 
shadows, was in sharp contrast to the would-be 


down.’ 


morning-in-the-country air of his striped shirt ; 
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his eyes, pale and sunken, strangely worsened 
in expression, strangely tragic in their indication 
of his character, met the clear, steady glance of 
his brother. A grave, long glance on Willie’s 
art. 

. ‘Well, old man, and how are you?’ cried Sir 
John, with affected heartiness. 

‘Oh, I’m all right!’ said Willie curtly. ‘Why 
didn’t you come on last night ?’ 

Sir John laughed nervously, irritably, but with 
a simulation of amusement. 

‘My dear fellow, let me explain for the third 
time! I haven’t been very fit lately, and travel- 
ling tires me ; so I ng up at the Forfochan Arms, 
a most confoundedly uncomfortable hole, and 
came on to-day.’ 

Such was Sir John’s home-coming. Before he 
had been a week in the house the truth came to 
Lady Gordon, first about the money affairs, then 
about her son’s health. 

He had three rooms arranged for his use, and 
he lived apart from his family, having his meals, 
such as they were, at his own hours. He had 
ruined himself in every way, and was head over 
ears in debt. 


That had all been two years ago. 

Willie had since finished his College course 
and returned to Foresk ; there was nothing else 
for him to do. 

He had stood by and seen his brother's 
tempers; known him when a few days’ health 
led him to believe that in time his constitution 
would be built up again and he be able to fare 
once more into that world which was the only 

lace that never seemed to weary him ; had seen 

im again when he crawled back to convalescence 
after an acute spell of illness, using his first free 
breath to curse his ‘luck.’ He had also stood 
by when racing debts—for Sir John still followed 
with interest the fortunes of certain stables—had 
to be paid out of money which should certainly 
have been applied to the improvement of the 


estate. 

And Willie had no power of his own; he had 
to stay and see money calmly scattered when half 
the sum would have enabled Sir John to do his 
duty as a proprietor and care for the well-being 
of his tenants: and he could say nothing— 
nothing, at least, that was listened to; and he 
could do nothing, nothing of any practical value ; 
and he could earn nothing on his own account. 
There never was a young fellow in more irksome 
circumstances than Willie Gordon. 

He had left his sister to go to the stable, he 
said ; on his way there he met an under-gardener 
and gave him his gun and game to take to the 


straight to the river whirling on its rock-laid 
way, and the hill-slope was covered with nut- 
bushes, small oaks, larches, and silver birch ; 
the colouring was not so fine as it would be 
in three weeks’ time, but there was never a 
day in the year when these woods were not 
beautiful, 

Now and again, through the trees, Willie got 
a glimpse of a house, and it seemed he knew the 
ge from which these peeps were to be had, 

or he looked up and paused a little whenever he 

came to one. It was a house that stood on a 
barish, raised table-land across the river; it was 
the Manse of Ardlach, where lived Mr Lockhart, 
the Free Church minister, and his wife and 
daughter. 

The Gordons were Roman Catholics, and they 
knew very little of the Manse people. Rose and 
Aveline Lockhart knew each other by sight, but 
they had never spoken, and it had never occurred 
to them to be friendly ; their ways were separate, 
and the distinct effort it would have required to 
bring them together was never made by either. 
Willie knew Miss Lockhart, and their acquaint- 
ance had come about in an informal way which 
took nothing from the pleasantness of it: she 
had been walking in the woods when he was 
shooting, and an incident, trifling but sufficient, 
had arisen which brought them into conver- 
sation. 

Aveline was a girl who would have been 
remarkable in any ballroom for the very un- 
common charm of her appearance—perhaps she 
gained a great deal by not being in a ballroom 
at all, but only in a wild Scotch wood all green 
with the first passion of spring-time. 

Very often since then she and Willie Gordon 
had come across one another, and nearly always 
in that tract of woodland between her home and 
the wild river. She liked to sit upon the bank 
and watch it raging at the base of some detached 
rock ; she liked it to roar at the very loudest ; 
but, at the quieter parts, where yet was always 
the steady hum of its current, she could see the 
trout leap, and send her fresh voice echoing up 
the hill-slopes in one or other of the sweet old 
ballads that she loved. 

Hers was too wholesome a nature ever to have 
found life dull at Ardlach ; but her friendship 
with Willie Gordon, a friendship of that kind 
that has a world of undeclared love just pent 
behind the lips or half acknowledged in the 
heart, added immeasurably to the happiness of 
her days. 

At the beginning of life, twenty soul-white 
ears iaheind ben, she was ready to be loved ; and 

illie would have told her so, but many things 


house ; then, his hands thrust deep in his pockets 
and Kate at his heels, he walked down one of 
the wood-paths, stepped over the wire-fencing 
that enclosed the immediate policies, and took | 
his way towards the river. 

He could do no good at home; there was an 
hour and a half till dinner-time, and another of 
those painful scenes with his mother or Rose was 
a thing to be avoided. 

It was as well to spare himself the useless 
chafing of it. He went on his way then, whistling 
more and more and frowning less. The path, 
little used save daily by two labourers whose 


homes lay in the direction he was going, led 


hindered him : his life was too unsettled a thing 
to share with any girl; his home was not the 
lace to bring a wife to; he could not marry 
in his brother’s lifetime, and Sir John might 
linger on for years. No—he could not ask her 
for her love; and, in the meantime, this very 
humble young man comforted himself with the 
consideration that by never putting the ques- 
tion, he spared himself the pain of a possible 
refusal. 

He had her friendship, and he could love her 
as much as he pleased ; or rather, he could not 
help loving her with all his strength, for that 
was the only way he could understand loving. 
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And now he was at the brink of the impatient 
river. A hundred yards farther on he heard a 
voice singing, Aveline’s voice ; he had heard the 
song before surely, but never before from her. 
e went near enough to catch the words, and 
the sound of the river covered his footsteps : 
Willie ’s fair, and Willie’s rare, 
And Willie ’s wondrous bonnie!..... 
She was sitting on a mossy bank, with her back 
against a silver birch, all her fair hair raying out 
from her head the colour of pale starshine, her 
face wearing a strange expression as she sang; 
her eyes looking straight across the river and 
a smile in them—yes, certainly, a smile. 

Now, how did that song go on? 

Willie had heard Rose sing it—Rose, who sang 
sweetly enough, but not like Aveline. 

He leaned against a tree, gave a restraining 
word to Kate, and thought steadily. 

Aveline hummed the tune right through again, 

leaning over towards the ground and seeming 
to collect something with her hands, mosses 
perhaps. 
Suddenly a real, deep blush came in Willie’s 
face and mounted well among his hair; a half- 
laugh that was not, after all, anything so common 
as a laugh, seemed to well up from his very 
heart. His hand went up to his forehead 
absently, and his eyes darkened with so warm 
a glow that he could not see the world about 
him, but only another world that few can hope 
to see. 
He forgot Kate, but she followed him when 
he turned and went slowly back as he had 
come. 

He had remembered the words of that song, 
and they had told him a secret. 


LOVE-PHILTRES. 


An expedient much practised in bygone years 
for inspiring and securing love was the Love- 
philtre, or amatory potion. It has been re- 
marked that one of the grandest musical works 
in existence would never have been written had 
not Tristram and Ysonde drank the magic love- 
potion, which was so strong that it united them 
even after death ; for ‘from his grave there grew 
an eglantine which twined about Ysonde’s statue 
above, and though three times they cut it down, 
it grew again, and ever wound its arms about the 
image of the fair Ysonde.’ Going back to still 
earlier times, it is well known that the Roman 
poet Lucretius took his life in an amorous fit 
caused by a love-potion; and Lucullus lost his 
reason in the same way. In the middle ages, 
love-powders were advertised for sale, the per- 
nicious effects of which became a matter of serious 
comment. At a period, too, when credulity in 
all kinds of occult influences taught that enchant- 
ment could be introduced into the human frame 
in the shape of food, or along with it, many an 
unlucky person was accused of using forbidden 
charms, and occasionally burnt at the stake as a 
witch. Indeed, the composition of love-philtres 


witches’ functions, and as such they fell under the 
legislative ordinances of our forefathers. 

But the ignorant empiric, also confident in his 
own qualifications, never scrupled about the pre- 
paration of love-philtres, maintaining that they 
could be produced by the pharmaceutical art, 
apart from any mystical process. Hence, relying 
on his own medical skill, he sold these much- 
coveted compounds to anxious lovers, who readily 
paid exorbitant prices for them. As such ama- 
tory powders and potions only too frequently con- 
tained pernicious ingredients, injurious effects 
were occasioned by taking them, an abuse which 
necessitated legal interference. Again, conjurers 
and mountebanks made a profitable trade of love- 
philtres at country fairs, enticing the simple- 
minded folk by rehearsing to them the wonderful 
properties of their love-producing commodities. 
Shakespeare has represented Othello as accused of 
winning Desdemona by such means : 


She is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks. 


Formerly, too, the village apothecary kept love- 
philtres among his stock of drugs; and Gay, in 
his Shepherd’s Week, relates how Hobnelia was 
guilty of resorting to this questionable practice : 

As I was wont, I trudged, last market-day, 

To town with new-laid eggs, preserved in hay. 

I made my market long before ’twas night; 

My purse grew heavy, and my basket light. 

Straight to the ’pothecary’s shop I went, 

And in love-powder all my money spent. 

Behap what will, next Sunday, after prayers, 

When to the alehouse Lubberkin repairs, 

These golden flies into his mug I’ll throw, 

And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow. 


Similarly, in the Character of a Quack Astrologer, 
published in the year 1673, we are told how ‘he 
induces a young heiress to run away with a foot- 
man by persuading a young girl ’tis her destiny ; 
and sells the old and ugly philtres and love- 
powder to procure them sweethearts.’ It will be 
seen, therefore, from how many sources love- 
philtres were procurable, a proof of the wide 
extent to which this curious delusion prevailed 
in bygone times. Even at the present day it 
survives in our midst, cases occurring every now 
and then of persons being fined, in different parts 
of the country, for either selling or persuading 
love-sick damsels to purchase various mysterious 
compounds for influencing the affections of 
others. 

In the preparation of the love-philtre, much 
importance has from the earliest period of its 
history been attached to the numerous ingredients 
used in its composition. Both in ancient and 
modern days, certain animals and plants have 
been supposed to be specially adapted for such a 
purpose, and have long gained a notoriety through 
being thus employed. Italian girls still practise 


the following method : a lizard is caught, drowned 
in wine, dried in the sun, and reduced to powder, 
some of which is thrown on the obdurate man, 


was supposed to be one of the most powerful of 


who thenceforth is theirs for evermore. 
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favourite Slavonic device, writes Mr Finck, in his 
Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, ‘is to cut the 
finger, let a few drops of her blood run into a 
glass of beer, and make the adored man drink it 
unknowingly. The same method is current in 
Hesse and Oldenburg ; and in Bohemia, the girl 
who is afraid to wound her finger may substitute 
a few drops of bat’s blood.’ Another form of this 
mode of procedure current in the Netherlands is 
thus: Take a host or holy wafer, but which has 
not yet been consecrated ; write on it certain 
words from the ring-finger, and then let a priest 
say five masses over it. Divide the wafer into 
two equal parts, of which keep one, and give the 
other to the person whose love you desire to gain. 
Formerly, in our own country, a nest of young 
swallows was buried in the earth, and such as 
were found with their mouths shut when dis- 
interred were supposed to allay a lover’s feelings. 
In Scotland, according to Mr Walter Gregor, in 
his Folklore of the North-east of Scotland, two 
lozenges were taken, covered with perspiration, 
and stuck together, and given in this form to the 
one whose love was sought, the eating of them 
being thought to excite affection. A curious 
old recipe, once popular amongst the English 
peasantry, informs us that ‘inside a frog is a 
certain crooked bone, which, when cleaned and 
dried over the fire on St John’s Eve, and then 
ground fine and given in food to the lover, will 
at once win his love for the administerer.’ 

From time immemorial flowers have been much 
in request as love-philtres, a highly popular one 
having been the pansy. In A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Oberon tells Puck to place a pansy on the 
eyes of Titania, in order that, on awaking, she 
may fall in love with the first object she meets : 


Fetch me that flower; the herb I showed thee once ; 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make a man, or woman, madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 


A favourite plant with the old herbalists was 
satyrion, a name applied to several species of 
orchis. As far back as the days of the Roman 
Empire, it was commonly supposed that the roots 
of the satyrion supplied the satyrs with food, 
and prompted them to commit those excesses for 
which they became proverbial. Kircher relates 
the case of a youth who whenever he visited a 
certain corner of his garden, became so love-sick 
that he mentioned this strange circumstance to 
a friend. On examining the spot, it was found 
to be overgrown with a species of satyrion, the 
a of which alone had the effect of inspiring 
ove. 

Vervain has long been in repute as a love-philtre, 
and in many rural districts has the reputation 
of securing affection from those who take it to 
those who administer it. Another ingredient 
of the amatory potion once highly prized was 
cumin-seed. It is still popular with country 
lasses in Italy, who endeavour to make their 
lovers swallow it in order to insure their con- 
tinued attachment and fidelity. Or, if the lover 
is going to serve as a soldier, or has obtained 
work in a distant part of the country, his sweet- 
heart gives him a newly-made loaf -seasoned with 
cumin, or a cup of wine in which cumin has 
been previously powdered and mixed. Then there 
is the basil, with its strange mystic virtues, which 


| fluwers having been duly gathered as 


in Moldavia is said to stop the wandering youth 
on his way, and make him love the maiden from 
whose hand he happens to accept a sprig. Rarely 
does the Italian girl pay a visit to her sweet- 
‘heart without wearing behind her ear a sprig of 
| this favourite plant. Hence, it was considered an 
| invaluable ingredient in love-potions. The man- 
drake, which is still worn in France as a love- 
charm, was in demand for the same purpose 
because, writes Gerarde, ‘it hath been thought 
that the root hereof serveth to win love.’ He 
also speaks of the carrot as ‘serving for love- 
matters, and adds, that the root of the wild 
species is more effectual than that of the garden. 
The root of the male fern was in olden times 
'much sought for in the preparation of love- 
philtres, and hence the following allusion : 
*Twas the maiden’s matchless beauty 
That drew my heart a-nigh ; 
Not the fern-root potion, 
But the glance of her blue eye. 

Among further plants employed for the same 
purpose may be mentioned the crocus, purslane, 
and periwinkle ; while the leaves of hemlock, 
dried and powdered and mixed in food or drink, 
were said to influence the affections of another. 
‘The well-known wild-flowers, Our Lady’s Bed- 

straw and the Mallow were thought to possess the 
same property ; and among the Scottish peasantry 
the roots of the orchis were dug up, and, when 
dried and ground, were secretly administered as a 
tion. 

With the Indians, the mango is a favourite 
plant for the production of the love-philtre. 
Tradition tells how once upon a time a young 
girl plucked one of its blossoms and offered it to 
Cupid, uttering these words : , 

God of the bow, who with spring’s choicest flowers 

Dost point the five unerring shafts ; to thee 

I dedicate this blossom ; let it serve 

To barb thy truest arrow; be its mark 

Some youthful heart that pines to be beloved. 


Other plants equally in request are the lotus 
and the champak, the latter being a plant of the 
sreatest rarity. The jasmine, too, is reputed to 
i be all-potent in love-matters; and it may be 
remembered how Moore represents the enchant- 
ress Namouna, who was skilled in all manner of 
charms and talismans, instructing Nourmahal to 
gather at midnight certain blossoms which would 
have the effect, when twined into a wreath, 
of recalling her Selim’s love. Accordingly, the 
irected, 
the enchantress Namouna, whilst singing the 
following invocatory lines, weaves the mystic 
chaplet which is to have such wondrous influ- 
ence 

The image of love, that nightly flies 
To visit the bashful maid, 

Steals from the jasmine flower, that sighs 
Its soul, like hers, in the shade. 

The dream of a future or happier hour, 
That alights on Misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the almond silvery flower, 
That blooms on a leafless bough. 


| 


Beans are said to have been accounted effica- 
cious as love-philtres. The case is recorded of 
an old woman who was scourged through the 
city of Cremona for having endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the affections of a young man through the 
medium of some beans over which mass had been 
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celebrated. Indeed, all kinds of ingredients seem 
to have been used in the preparation of these 
amatory spells, and it is recorded how a young 
woman in the seventeenth century was indicted 
by the legal authorities of Leipsic for administer- 
ing a love-philtre composed of bread, hair, and 
nails, to a man, whom it sickened. 

Occasionally, in foreign countries, confidence 
was reposed in the power of written charms, 
which were administered in drink or food to the 
person whose love it was desired to secure. In 
some cases, it would seem, such philtres were 
considered to have the desired effect without | 
being swallowed. Thus, St Jerome relates how 
a young man passionately enamoured of a damsel 
of Gaza, having failed in the usual amatory 
charms, repaired to the priests of sculapius 
at Memphis, from whom he acquired magical 
faculties. Returning after a year’s absence, he 
introduced certain mystical words and figures 
sculptured on Cyprian brass beneath the lady’s 
door. This contrivance had the desired effect, 
for soon she began to rave on his name, ‘to 
wander with uncovered head and dishevelled 
hair, for she had become distracted through the 
vehemence of love.’ But in cases of this kind 
there was not always the same success. We are 
told, for instance, how a Norwegian peasant 
whose suit had been rejected sought to inspire 
the lady he loved with corresponding affection 
by mystical means. So he carved certain Runic 
characters on pieces of wood; but uot being 
sufficiently skilful in this mode of talismanic 
science, instead of furthering his purpose, he did 
the reverse, and threw the damsel into a danger- 
ous illness. Fortunately, a northern chief wit- 
nessing her sufferings, and hearing that Runic 
characters had been carved, sculptured those that 
he considered more appropriate, which being 
laid beneath her pillow, soon restored her to con- 
valescence. 

Oftentimes philtres were expressly given to 
counteract the effects of love, and to soothe the 
susceptibilities of those who were suffering from 
misapplied affection. Thus the Savaea Indica, a 
species of the willow, one of the sacred plants of 
India, had the reputation of driving away all 
feelings of love; and the amaranth was thought 
to be a good antidote to love. The water-lily 
was supposed to possess a similar property, and 
the Agnus castus was given to calm despairing 
lovers. In short, there was no lack of expedients 
resorted to in bygone years either for inspiring 
or dispelling love, many an amusing instance 
being given in our old romances and fairy tales. 
Such a practice may seem ludicrous in the present 
age ; but it cannot be forgotten how great a hold 
it once had on the popular mind. How far this 
was due to the stories circulated, is a matter of 
uncertainty ; but tales like the following one, 
handed down with every semblance of truth, no 
doubt largely helped to propagate a piece of folly 
which was once productive of so many mischiev- 
ous effects. The story goes that atlonnane 
was enamoured of a very unattractive woman, 
whose corpse at her death he would not quit. 
Archbishop Turpin, suspecting sorcery, searched 


the body, and underneath the tongue found a 


ring. This he put on his own finger, whereupon | 


the monarch became strangely attached to the 


Archbishop, who flung the ring into the lake | to the sky and invoked blessings on them, and | 


near Aix. But the mysterious influence of the 
ring did not cease, for the king became so en- 
amoured of the lake that he built a palace on its 
shore, where he spent the remainder of his life. 


‘SUMAJH 


‘HENDERSON, what’s the meaning of “Sumajh,” 
eh? Early this morning I was wandering about 
a mile out on the Kistapore Road, just on the 
edge of the jungle, you know, and ran across some 
ten or a dozen natives in a ring around a poor 
wretch of a leper. Ugh! he’s the first I’ve seen, 
and he made me feel bad, I can tell you ; I don’t 
want to see any more.’ 

‘Hah!’ broke in Henderson ; ‘and how do you 
know the man was a leper, if you had never seen 
one before, eh ?? 

‘Oh, he was a leper right enough—there was a 
horrible grayish scaly look about him, and he was 
bloated, and his arms were only stumps, and ’—— 

‘That’s enough—I pass, said Henderson 
quickly, with a shudder. 

‘Well, this leper seemed to be asking a great 
favour of the other fellows—imploring them to 
do something, you know—and they didn’t want 
to; and the poor chappie turned from one to the 
other and moaned and cried ; and well, upon my 
word, Henderson, what with the sight of him and 
what with his pitiful entreaties, I felt—well—I 
couldn’t see quite straight fora little while. And 
look here ; i thought lepers weren’t allowed to 
come near anybody ?” 

‘Hm.’ Henderson’s face assumed a puzzling 
expression, half-pitying, half-stern, as he rose 
from the camp-chair in which he was lolling. 
Placing his hands on my shoulders and looking 
into my eyes, he went on: ‘So you want to know 
the meaning of that word, do you ?—Let’s see ; 
how long have you been grilling in this devil’s 
kitchen, eh?’ 

‘Nearly five weeks,’ replied I, surprised at the 

culiar hardness of his voice ; for Henderson, I 
iad already seen for myself, was big brother to 
all the children of the cantonment. 

‘So; five weeks.’ His voice assumed a satirical 
tone. ‘Five weeks—and you don’t know the 
language yet! You’re very slow for a competi- 
tion wallah. And what did you understand of 
the conversation between your leper and his 
friends, eh ?’ 

‘Why,’ said I, bridling wp somewhat, ‘I learned 
a good bit of the language before I came out, and 
I know as much of it now, I’ll guarantee, as the 
average man does after he’s been here a couple 
of years.’ 

‘Modest,’ dryly ejaculated Henderson, waiting 
for an answer to his question. 

‘Oh, I understood it all right enough except 
that blessed word “sumajh.” It was wrapped up 
in very figurative language—calling the earth his 
mother, and the sun his father, and all that sort 
of stuff, you know. He wanted them to do 
“sumajh” for him ; but it seemed as if they were 
half afraid to do whatever it means. In the end, 
though, they gave way ; and the poor chap was 


wonderfully pleased, for he held his wasted arms 
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then crouched down and kissed the earth ; and | the outside world know of the scenes enacted in 
finally burst out into a sort of song that didn’t | that fearsome place. 
go very far before it faded away into a dismal| I confess I started to run, holding my revolver 
croak that was painful to listen to. I couldn’t/ at the full cock, But my steps were suddenly 
stand it any longer, and came away.’ arrested by the magical appearance, directly in 
‘So; that’s all you know about it, is it?! my path, of several lights, I pulled up sharply, 
Well, youngster, take my advice—and it’s good, | and stood stock-still, The lights advanced, keep- 
too—don’t poke your nose into the natives’ | ing time with the thumping of my heart. At 
business. Let them alone as much as you can. | last I could dimly descry a body of twenty or 
Cultivate a convenient memory when you’re| thirty natives, several of whom were carrying 
reading the regulations about them. Remember, | torches, which they must have just lighted. I 
that the men who make most of those rules don’t | awaited their coming not without trepidation, for 
have to keep them; and between you and me, | I could not imagine what they were about. Just 
their knowledge of the theory of government is | before reaching me, however, they turned quickly 
only excelled by their ignorance of the practice of | aside into the jungle. They were not five paces 
it. As for that word you’re so curious about, | distant from me when they left the road, and I 
forget it, and don’t hear it again—understand ?’ | felt some surprise at their not having seen me. 
With that, he went out abruptly. By a sudden overpowering impulse of curiosity, I 
I was greatly perplexed. Half the night I | started to follow them, in order to learn the 
pondered over Henderson’s strange conduct, and | meaning of their strange om With as little 
wondered why on earth he should refuse to tell | noise as possible, I swung round, stepping almost 
me the meaning of a simple word. I did not | in their footsteps. I had little difficulty in doing 
care to ask any one else, tor fear of its getting | so, for they followed what seemed to be a beaten 
to Henderson’s ears. Although I was on pretty | track. For some hundreds of yards the strange 
familiar terms with him, he was my chief, and | procession went slowly on. Suddenly I heard 


in addition I had already become much attached | a strange noise, that thrilled me through and 
to him. through. There was something about it, too, 

The next morning, I tackled him again: that seemed familiar; but my brain was excited 
‘Henderson—that word ?” ; and refused to recall the sound. It was a kind 

He turned and gazed at me with half-closed | of moan, half human, half animal. As_ the 
eyes, and said deliberately and coldly: ‘The | natives and I drew nearer, it took the character 
keenness of your curiosity would do infinite | of a chant; and then it flashed on me that I 
credit to a corporal’s wife.” “He cleared his throat | had heard the sound before: it was the leper’s 
and said testily : ‘Picnic, picnic ; that’s what the voice! The poor wretch was crooning a dismal 
word means; he wanted them to treat him to a hymn or invocation, just as he had done when 
picnic in the jungle ; and you say they consented. | soliciting his brethren to do what I was, to my 
And’—he turned on me quite fiercely—‘why great satisfaction, about to find out. His low, 
shouldn’t they? And look here, my boy, if weak ery rang out strangely clear. : 
you say one word about it to any one else in! ‘Ohéi, Ohéei. Mother, my Mother. Thou only 


the cantonment, I’ll make it warm for you,’ art merciful. Thou only. Ohéi, Ohéi. Breth- | 
I was hurt and angry, and gave Henderson a! ren, my Brethren, lead me to our Mother; she 
wide berth for the rest of the day. | only will welcome, she only will give peace. 


In the evening I strolled down the Kistapore Ohéi, Ohéi.’ 
Road. It was against the regulations, for the| The voice died away in a moan, that 
jungle ran right up to the road, and at night mingled with and seemed to rise again in the 
there was a certain amount. of danger to be | soft whistling of the long grasses, as they quivered 
feared from the wild beasts that occasionally with the breath of the wind that presaged the 
explored the road almost up to the cantonment. coming rains. I shivered. 
But even in my brief experience I had seen the| The party, having now arrived at a space which 
spirit, if not the letter, of one or two of the had been cleared of the tangle-wood and grass, 
regulations ignored ; and I wanted to be alone to | abruptly stopped and formed into a ring. I pressed 
think out the meaning of Henderson’s strange | forward as near as I dared. Then I saw, in the 
words and manner. centre of the ring, a large cavity, perhaps four 

It was almost the last of the few brief moments | feet deep, with the earth banked up on either 
of twilight, when, being still some couple of miles | side. The torch-bearers ranged themselves at the 
from home, I quickened my pace. The night! head and foot of the hole, which, now that it 
was falling as only those can understand who! was in the light, I saw to be of oblong shape, 
have witnessed a nightfall on the edge of the | shelving somewhat at the end nearer to me. the 
jungle. No need to tell them how the darkness | other natives stood at the sides, four with tom- 
drops down like a heavy blanket, nor of the | toms, and two with little pots of burning incense. 
startling transformation of the tangled underwood | Then the leper limped out, from the jungle 
and the gigantic grasses which suddenly become | seemingly, and crouched at the shelving end of the 
strange monsters endowed with life; moving to/ hole. I had expected him to appear on the scene, 
and fro, now smoothly, now jerkily ; pointing | yet when he did so, I could not help giving a 
with strange fingers ; now uttering husky cries of | bit of a start. Not one of the natives looked at 
hate, now gibbering idiot-like. And the wild | the leper, nor did he seem to see them. As soon, 
animals in the thicknesses of the interior, how | however, as he approached, the whole of the 
they howl, and shriek, and cry, and moan—/ natives set up a cry—subdued and dismal beyond 
roars of defiance, screams of pain, trumpetings of description. The burden of it was something like 
victory! All made more intense by being sub- this: ‘To Thee who art all knowledge, all power, 
dued, as if the vegetation were unwilling to let | all love, all hate. To Thee, known only of Thy- 
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self. To Thee who art Life and Death. To Thee 
we bring our brother. He seeks Thee where 
Thou art. He comes to Thee. He comes to 
Thee.’ Their voices and the noise of the tom- 
toms died down; and as they faded away, the 
leper, who had been beating time by nodding his 
head, crawled down the slope and squatted down 
on his haunches at the deep end of the hole. In 
a shrill, quavering voice that sounded strange] 


piercing on the electrically charged air, he too 
up the refrain. 

‘Ohdi, Ohdi. Fire of the Lightnings, I come. 
Cloudless brightness of the hy come. Winged 
Messenger of the Mountains, I come. Ohei. I 
come !’ 

Then, amid more chanting and tom-tom beat- 
ing, two of the natives handed the leper some 
liquid in a small bowl and some food. After 
drinking a little of the liquid and eating a little 
of the food, he cast the remainder into the hole 
in front of him, accompanying the action with 
subdued but intense cries. 

But now several of the natives retired for a 
moment, returning with large flat pieces of wood. 
With these they started throwing earth into the 
hole. The leper did not move. Good God! 
They were going to bury the poor wretch alive! 
The thought in all its hideousness flashed through 
my brain. For the instant I went as cold as ice, 
and was unable to raise a finger. Only for a 
moment, though ; and then, acting for the second 
time that night on the impulse of the moment, 
I dashed forward, my revolver still in my hand, 
to do—what, I could not tell. But before I had 
gone two steps, I found myself seized, disarmed, 
gagged, and pinioned. I struggled, or, rather, 
attempted to struggle, for I could neither move 
nor utter the slightest sound. I gave myself u 
for lost. I expected nothing but death, and 
remember doing what I had not done for years : 
I offered up a prayer—incoherent and vague ; 
but never was prayer more fervent. Contrar. 
to my expectation, I was only dragged bac 
several paces and tied hand and foot to what 
I suppose was a small tree. My captors had 
bound me with my back towards the leper, appa- 
rently determined that I should see nothing more 
of what was going on. However, by screwing 
my neck round I could just catch sight of the 
wretched creature in the pit that I now felt 
certain was to be his grave. 

The horrible sight fascinated me. I had no 
thought for anything else. Even my own peril- 
ous situation caused me no more fear or anxiety. 
The natives, still singing that sad monotonous 
refrain, were now quickly throwing the earth 
round the leper. uicker and quicker they 
shovelled, louder and louder they sang: ‘Ohci, 
Ohdi, thy wish is thine—is thine.’ The four 
beating the tom-toms threw them down and 
joined in. The earth mounted higher and higher 
round the doomed man. It reached his breast : 
he waved his poor stumps of arms towards the 

sky ; he patted the earth with them, as if he were 
fondling a loved one. It reached his shoulders 
—he bent his head and kissed it passionately. 

Oh, that scene !—the natives casting in the 
earth with frenzied energy; the torch-bearers 
standing like bronze statues, their torches throw- 
ing a red glare on the leper’s head, now fast dis- 


oh God! the earth crept up to his mouth, his 
nostrils, .. . . With a convulsive effort I shut 
my eyes. 
In another moment the noise of the shovelling 
and singing ceased. My eyes involuntarily 
opened, just in time to see the torch-bearers 
thrusting their torches into the earth heaped u 
over the grave ; they gave an angry splutter an 
then went out. For an instant there was utter 
darkness and silence. Then came the crowning 
horror. A vivid flash of lightning lit up 
the scene. It seemed to hang over the spot. 
And while the natives were thus enveloped 
with the ghastly hue of death, I heard—I vow 
I heard—muffled and faint as the shriek of a 
gagged man, the cry of the leper—the echo of a 
oice—the echo of a Life! uder and louder 
grew that terrible voice ; it roared like a cataract, 
like a thousand peals of thunder; it became a 
thing—tangible, the universe, 
pressing on my brain—crushing it—till at last 
something snapped, and I knew no more ! 


Three weeks afterwards I woke up. I was 
lying on a bed in my quarters. Henderson was 
bending over me; he raised his hand to prevent 
my speaking, saying, with a queer little smile: 
‘Yes, yes—keep quiet; a touch of jungle fever, 
my boy, that’s all—a trifle heady ; you’ll be all 
right again in a jiffy.’ 
hat ‘jiffy’ was nearly three months long. 


HER ATTRACTIONS 


Sue has no dazzling charms, no classic grace, 
Nothing, you think, to win men’s hearts about her; 
Yet, looking at her sweet and gentle face, 
I wonder what our lives would be without her ! 


She has no wish in the great world to shine ; 

For work outside a woman’s sphere, no yearning; 
But on the altar of home’s sacred shrine 

She keeps the fire of pure affection burning. 


We tell our griefs into her patient ear ; 
She whispers ‘Hope!’ when ways are dark and 
dreary ; 
The little children like to have her near, 
And run into her open arms when weary. 


Her step falls lightly by the sufferer’s bed ; 
Where poverty and care abound, she lingers ; 
And many a weary heart and aching head 
Find gifts of healing in her tender fingers. 


She holds a helping hand to those who fall, 

Which gently guides them back to paths of duty; 
Her kindly eyes, with kindly looks for all, 

See in uncomeliest souls some hidden beauty. 


Her charity would every need embrace ; 
The shy and timid fear not to address her ; 
With loving tact she rightly fills her place, 
While all who know her pray that Heaven may bless 
her ! 
E. Marueson. 
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